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ABSTRACT 



In order to evaluate the effectiveness of three 



language development programs^ 98 disadvantaged kindergarten children 
were grouped by sex^ language background (English or English and 
Spanish) ^ and language instruction (Distar^ Peabody^ or Standard) and 
were pretested and posttested on the School Readiness Survey (SRS) ^ 
the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test (WADT) , and the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) , A two by three analysis of 
covariance (covarying for pretest) was computed on each of the 
subtests of the SRS^ WADT^ and ITPA, The results for each of the 
subtests did not show consistent significant differences due to sex^ 
language background^ or language instruction. However^ t*tests for 
correlated means indicated that irrespective of instruction^ sex^ or 
background the children showed improvement from pretest to posttest 
on almost all of the subtests of the SRS^ WADT, and ITPA* Thus^ 
intensive language development programs in kindergarten appear to be 
beneficial for disadvantaged children. (Author/JM) 
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Nmoty-ciiiht disadvaniujied kindoriiarton children wore lirouped by so\. lanjiuago back- 
i!U>und (Lnglish or English and Spanish), and Iniiiiuakio instruction iDistar. Peabody or 
Standards and were pretested and pn^^ttestcd on the School Readiness Survey (SRS). the 
Wcpman Auditory Discrimination lest (\VAI)T> and the Illinois Test ot Psycholinguislic 
jfc^^Ahiluies (ITPA). A 2 by 3 analysis ol covariance unvarying tor pretest) wa> computed 
^ on each ol the subtests ot the SRS. WADT. and ITPA. I lie results lor each ol the subtests 
did not show consistent yignificant dilTerences due to sex, lannuaiie background, or language 
instruction. However, i-tcsts tor correlated means indicated that irrespective oT instruction. 
Cr*« sex. or background the children showed improvement troin preiest to posttest on almost 
ail of the subtests ot the SRS, WAD! , and ITPA. Thus, intensive language development 
[inprograms iii kindergarten appear to be beneticial for disadvantaged children. 
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As Krecli ( 1969) has suggested, luinian language with its complex 
and abstract structure is the best possible example of a species- 
speciric behavior if one can be found in the human race. However, 
even if language is species-specific to the human race it certainly does 
not develop without stimulation, practice, or enrichments. Witness 
the clinical report (Davis, 1949, p. 204) of Anna who was raised to 
age 6 in isolation and squalor in one room with minimal care and 
attention. At that age she could not walk, gesture, or speak. Al- 
though her hearing and vision were normal she did not really learn 
to speak much until age 10. At that age she could call people by 
name and she learned short sentences to express her needs. How- 
ever, she did not carry on a conversation like a normally raised ten- 
year-old. Davis points out that Anna could have been congenitally 
retarded, but it is verv likely that she would have been near-normal 
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DisadvmuMi'i.'d Kiiulcriiartcn Children 



nioiilalK :iiul liiiiuiisl i^.;ill> .il .111 .arlior :ii!<; luul s!ic Ih'lmi rais«.\l iti a 

C'oiisL\iLionlK\ i.'vcii loss scvcrcU LlisadvanlaiiLHl LiiildrL'n when 
pnnided an ciiriclkHl laiiiiuaec c\pcrionco iniiilu tU'volop \':\s\cr lin- 
i:uisli(.'all\ and \n o\\\cv areas o\ \\w\r nuMilal developnu'iU. Jensen 
pp. iO-MO'^M 111 one of his inosi provocative articles piMiils 
tun ihal where small intensive preselu)ol [M'oizranis. ot' at least one 
\ear duration, pui enif^hasis on the ei^gnilive and linizuistic develof^- 
mcni of children that there are sniall Init real uains in IQ scores and 
HI selu)laslic achievement when the prourain einphasi/os learniniz 
Mich skills. 

One of the »-;^eate^t deficiencies of disadvan taued children may bo 
their lack ol' vticalnilary development, l-rosl (10()7) found that 
Arkansas Ariiilo migrant chiUlren of aize \5 t)r 1 d had essentially the 
same vt^cainilary level as ad\anlaized children o\ ages 5 or ii. Luria 
( r^f)*-)) points out that in addition to the semantic and syntactic 
function of speech ni controlling one's intellectual behavior, words 
also permit a child [o ctmtrol the behavior of others, [^"rcquontly. 
the environment from which the lower socio-economic child comes 
has not prepared him well for the verbal experiences of a hnguisti- 
calK diflcrcnt environment such as the usual classroom. Ca/.den 
( l^>f)()) rcvciwed a hirge number of studies from the viewpoint of 
the three major aspects of language development: vocabulary, phon- 
oh)gy. and grammar. The studies showed clearly that upper or mid- 
dle socio-economic children are more advanced, on all measures, 
than lower socio-economic children, however denned. Since most 
public school classrooms and text materials tend to assume a middle- 
class stantlard Hnglish language, it appears that children from low 
socio-economic homes would have some diflleulty unless some spe- 
cial intervention was made. One intervention that could be made, 
that is based upon principles of research mentioned above, is to pro- 
vide a stimulating language learning program for children from lower 
socio-economic areas. - 

The primary purpose of this study was to evaluate the effective- 
ness of three language development programs for disadvantaged 
kindergarten children. The three language programs were: (1) Distar; 
(2) Peabody;and (3) Standard. The secondary purposes of the study 
were; ( 1 ) to determine if monolingual (English) or bilingual (English 
and SiKinish) children do better with any of the three language devel- 
opment programs: (2) to determine if boys orgirls do better with 
any of the three programs: and (3) to determine if there were gains in 
language development irrespective of sex and language background. 



O JJJ voursc. an entirely different aeeomodation that eould be made is to 



'}r(/vide instruetion and teaching materials in n in-standard English, and 
[have educational goals that are in keeping with the abilities and interests 
of the children. 
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METHOD 

The dcsiyji ol' the stLidv vv:is a 3 (hmguage ifistruction ) by 2 
(iiKMioliniiua? or bilingual) b\ 2 (hoys or girls) analysis of covariance 
with pretest seores us the covariale, Vhe pretest and posttest vari- 
ables eonsistcd of measures obtained on the Sehool Readiness Survey 
(SRS). the Wepnian Auditory Diseriniination Test (WADT). and the 
Illinois Test of Psyeholinguistie Abihties (ITPA), The SRS consisted 
of 7 subtests and :\ i ital score; the WADT of 2 subtest scores; and 
the ITPA of 10 subtesvs and a tola! score. The data on eacli of the 
21 dependent varialMes Vy'ere then subjt ;ted to a 3 by 2 by 2 analysis 
of covariance with a correction for une<iual sample size in the cells of 
the design, The covjriaiice design adjusts each child's posttest score 
depending upon the magnitude of his pretest score and the correla- 
tion between the pruiest and posttest seores for each variable. In 
etfeci, the covariance design attempts to equate the children on the 
pretest. 

Subjects 

The .S\ were children from economically and educationally 
disadvantaged neighborhoods in a small city-rural school district. 
Fifty-three of the .S"swere boys and forty-five were girls enrolled in 
the kindergarten in 7 elementary schools. Fifty-five of the pupils 
were monolingual (English) and forty-three were bilingual (English 
and Spanish}. Any child who was not enrolled for the entire school 
day vsas eliminated from the study. As a result. 20 other children 
could not be included in the study. 

Materials and Procedures 

The children were in 1 I classrooms with I I monolingual experi- 
enced teachers and b experienced bilingual teacher aides who spent 2 
hours a day in each classroom. Each teaciier was able to select and 
use one of the three language development programs that she pre- 
ferred. This arrangement should have made it possible for each 
teacher to work at her best. 

The Distar Language Program at the Kindergarten level consisted 
or 180 thirty-minute daily lessons that concentrates on 22 basic 
language concepts. These concepts are then used in a systematic way 
in the storybook. At the end of each of the 180 lessons there were 
pictures that were given to the children to take home. A coloring 
book was used to teach, in addition to the basic colors, various geo- 
metrical shapes and patterns. The Oistar method also stresses positive 
reinforcement from the teacher both verbally and nonverbally. 

The Peabody Language Development Program consisted of 180 
lessons of about forty-minutes duration. These lessons stress a total 
language program rather than specific training in selected psycho- 
"nguistie processes. Tfie three aspects of oral language were stressed: 
■^cpression. reception, and conceptualization. Expression covers 
H3th verbal and motor. Reception is [>rovided through sight, sound 
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■ ami h^iiclr orily. . .( 'oiK\'|Mu;ili/;ilioii iiK'liidL's convLTLiLMit, divL'riicnt,: ■ ■ 
' add ass(H'i:ih\v lliinkitiij 

; , • . riie Stuiuiiird Method l.anuiiliLie DcvclopiTicnt hicorponilcs l:in- 
liiiauc skill into dady activiiios ot'llu'. lanuuauc arts areas of speal^iiiii', ■ 
. Tcadiiii! (rcailinesN). Iisienifiu, and writini: (readiness), 'reaeliers use ^ 
their professional iraininii ;:nd knowledtie .lo eai>ilali/.e on niunerons • 
: : sitiialions diirinj: ihe day to ;i>si^i eliildren in (hese skills. (Icnerally. 
the teacher ecinsjdered how lo dcveh^p these skills as she pLtiined the . 
• aclivitiL's ot" tl\e;dav ; the eniphasjs is on olYerinyi aelivilies that LMVable 

■ eliildren to develop skills \-{ each individuurs rate of development. : 
Sample activities : Micli^ as. games, stories, exercises, etc.; for all the 

: lanuuatie concepts are included in llie kinderjzarten teachers* tiuide: :: 
The Standard method is prchahiy the least .siruclurcd and tlie Dislar ., 
IN prolnibiy the most structuied. 

. All of the children were [ rclested in Septcinhcr and postested ni . 
May on the SRS. WADT. and ITPA. The teachers, teaclicr aides, and 
: (Mlier scliool personnel adniini>lered all the lest.s, A descriptive name 
; : Yor each subtesi is prcseiited ill 'l ahle 1 . 

; RESULTS/i 

V^ T'able I presents the means and standard deviatiiMis on tlie pre- .; 
.Tests, posttesis. and uain scores for the subtests and tolal ^cores . Of 
the SRS. WADT. afuf ITPA. tor all '^8 children. Notice that for each 
.; subtest and total score there was a gain, althouuh small in some in- . 
: . statices. in tile nicafi scores from pretest to posttest. 'I'hat was also 

, . . TABLli ] 

Means at\d Standard Devuuions on {\w Pri:ii:st. t'ositcsi. and (iuins for ihc - 
Scores on the School Readiness Survey, the Wepnuin Auditory Diseriinination 
le^t. and the Hhnois Test of INychioliriiiuisiic. Ahilines. 
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true for the WAD'l since thciv w;is a reduction in the number of 
errors. All of the mean Liains are staiisiieally siimineani except for 
Manual Ivxpression. and manual e\[^ression was not emphasized in 
the lanuuage instrucii<Mi programs. 

Table 2 shows the posliesl means on all 21 measures when all the 
children were eiassilled by sex. method ol' instruction, and kmi^uaiie " 
backiiround. These were the means used in the 2 by .vby 2 analysis 
oT covanatiee performed o\\ each of the test scores. Only those 
means that were statistically Nignificant will he iiUerpreted in the 
text: the non-significant mean differences will not be mentioned. 
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Aud. Recp. 
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1^.42 
15.03 
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21.32 
16.82 
19.71 
19.56 
15.97 

12.65 
18.50 
22.68 
15.12 

182.12 



18.97 
17.62 
16.86 
18.76 
16;52 
18.76 
10.14 
17.83 
20.01 
15.93 
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19.40 
12.98 
I>i.l9 
8.98 
19.70 
20.88 
17.56 

165.74 



There was a significantly higher moan score for boys than girls 
on the variable Speaking Vocabulary (F = 4.55: df= I &86, p < ,05). 
However, the girls had a slightly but not significantly better score on 
almost all of the other variables on the SRS and WADT, There were 
no reliable differences, nor even consistently slight differences, fiivor- 
ing either the girls or boys on the ITPA scores. 

On methods of language instruction there was a significant differ- 
ence in favor of the Standard and Distar programs on the variables 
':iiig Vocabularv (/•' = 7.83: df = 2 & 86: p <.05), errors in 
ppTr cry Differences (r= 7.83: c// = 2 & 86; /;<.05), and errors in 
ai^ory Similarities fF = 10,74: c//= 2 & 86:/;<,05). GeneraUy, 
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the scores on llie i>lher variuhles of the SRS ami WADT were slightly / 
lower lor llie Peahody lhair the other progranis. There was one . 
reliable dilTerenee on the Il PA due to method of language instrLie- 
tion and that one favored the Standard program on the measure of 
Manual Hxpression (/ ' = 3,52: t//= 2 & 80: /; <.05). Also, there were . ; 
no slight but consistent mean differences favoring one method or the : 
other on the remaining variables of the ITPA. 

For the main effect due to language background there were no' h 
significant nor even consistently small mean differences favoring ^ ; . 
either monolingual or bilingual children on the SRS or the WADT. 
On the ITPA there were reliable differences favoring the monolingual 
children on Verbal Hxpression l'F= 7.43: t// = I Si Hti\p <.05) and . . 
the bilingual children on Visual Sequencing (/*= 4,08: df - I &86, 
p < .05). For most of the other variables of the ITPA there was a 
very slight difference favoring the monolingual children. 

As far as the two-way interactions were concerned, on the sex by 
method interaction, the boys did significantly better with the ^ 
Standard and Peabody programs on the variable Speaking Vocabu- 
hwy than did any of the other 5 groups (F = 4.04: df = 2 & 86; 
p < .05} On the variable Frrors in Auditory Differences the girls 
made reliably fewer errors on the Standard and Distar while the boys 
made tewer errors with the Peabody (F - 5A\\df- 2 & 86;/)<.05). 
On the variable Errors in Auditory Similarities the sex by method 
interaction indicated thai the girls did better with the Standard than 
any of the other sex by methods groups (F = 8,28; c// = 2 & 86» 

On the sex by language interaction none of the differences were 
significant. On the interaction of method by language background. , j: 

■ one of the significant di [Terences favored the Standard program for 
the bilin^ual izroup over the other groups on the variable Errors in 
Auditory^ Differences (F = 5.28: df = 2 & 86: p <.05). A second 
methods by language interaction favored the Peabody with the 
bilingual children where there was fewer Errors in Auditory Simi- 

: larities than for any of the other five groups {F= 7.19; ^//= 2 & 86: . ; 
p < .05). The third significant method by language interaction 
showed that the monolingual children with the Standard and 
Peabody programs did better in Verbal Expression than the other 
groups (F = 3.63; c//* = 2 & 86: p < .05). The three-way interactionsr i 
for the SRS, WADT; and ITPA were based. upon so few children in 
some of the subgroups and were so difficult to interpret that, no 

ii: attempt was made to make sense out of them. .. . " 

DISCUSSION' •. ■ /^.y^^^-V ■$■1} 

/ i: irrespective of hiethbds of language in sex; or language 

; background; the children showed some improvement on almost every i. 
: one.:of; the: 21 . nieasures on the SRS;;WADT, and the ITPA used in ■ , 
Q * study: . -Thus,! intensive language instruction in kindergarten " / V 
JpVars to be beneficial for economically disadvantaged children in ^ 
i^ n's: of school \ readiness, auditory discrimination, and psycho- , 
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liiiuui^lic abililK's !\t'\i*.'Us of itiiLMisivc hiiiLiuaLio dcvclopiii».'nt 
prosicjius lor yoiiiii.', Jis.nlvaiiUiLicd L'liiklrcn Ix'cn ^liosui to lie 

sliulilK siipcr'or lo those ciiiphasi/iitii social or motor dcvclopnionl 
js !,ir as iiniiK\liatc uilcllcct ual Jcv clopiiKMit ami school rcadiiK'ss is 
co[k\miuhI (llodiics c^v: S[)ickrr. Jcnscii. I^)()^): Karnes. Tcska & 

1 lodiiiiis. I '^"D ). rills is what one vvoiil«i expert. On the other haiKl. 
[here are reviews o\' the hriel' ev ideiiee anJ aruuiueiits available that 
earl\ JiiKlhood edueatu)!!. stressing: intelleetual aelivities. does luU 
have Ai]\ long lastini: benelieial el'leet. at least, {'or eeoiu^inieally 
ad\aiUai:ed ehildren (IdkiiiL:. R.oluver. M^7h. Whet her or lu ■! 

eeniu>i)ucalK and edueatitMialK' disad vaiita^ied ehildreii wotdd reeeive 
lasimL! benel'il troin inleiisive intelleetual development programs 
iieed> to be rese<ir^hed more tulU m terms of its long.itudinai or 
ioiig-ierin elYeets. 

Ihnvever. Harat/ and Harat/ ( M^^'O). Mainilton (l<^)bS). and 
Sioule i]^^"U) have argued wh\' do eeonomieally disadvaniageLl ani.1. 
pariieiilariv elhiiie minorities, have to eonl'orm to nu)re niiddle-elass 
ulnu- Ni.iMtLuds with regar^l lo edueational goals, language, and 
vullinal l\iAgroiind. One answer is that these middle class standards 
sh'.Mdd no{ bj imposed upon ah lower-class or ethnic minority 
[X'oples. 1 low ever, ethnic grou[is i white included) that are bilingual 
and bieuliMi.il have the [M)tential for a richer quality of lite than 
those wh(^ are moiu^lingual and monocultural peo[)les. regardless of 
their race oi ethnic backgrour.d. The result might be a reduction in 
economic deprivation because of better education, training, and 
coimmmicatioii among all groups. Ideally, another result would be 
the elimination of the coiicept t)f culturally disadvantaged and the 
substitutu)n of the concept of culturally different. 

The results of this studv indicated that the Distar and/or 
Standard programs were only slightly better than the Pea body pro- 
gram on a few measures dealing with Speaking Vocabulary, Auditory 
Discrimination, and Manual Expression. Actually, it does not appear 
that either the Distar, Standard, or Pcabody language development 
prt)gram is uniformly superior for educationally disadvantaged kin- 
dergarteners when their performance is measured on the subtests of 
the^SRS. WADT. or ITPA, 

As far as language background is concerned, the monolingual 
children did reliably better on Verbal Expression while the bilingual 
children did better on Visual Sequencing. Thus, it appears that the 
piedominant use of English by tb.e monolingual children facilitates 
their perfomiance in verbal communication. On the other hand, 
training in two languages appeared to facilitate performance in 
visually processing graphic stimuli for the bilingual children. In 
general, the monolingual ehildren did slightly, but not reliably, 
better on most of the other measures of the ITPA. Thus, it appears 
Unit although the monolingual children did a little better, the bi- 
lingual children did practically as well. Consequently, the three 
language programs appear to be suitable, in the hands of an exper- 

V^^ced kindergarten teacher, for disadvantaged ehildren who are 

4v>nolingual or bilingual. 
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Ilie rcsulls of this stiuly iiulicateU that the, hovs wltc reliably 
; higher than the girls in Speaking Vocatnilarv. Tlus result is out oV 
.keeping with the usual finding that more advantaged hoys and girts 
shoNV, in general, very shnilar seores on most vocabulary tests (Tyler, 
1%5. p. 244}. The girls had slightly hut not signifieantly better 
scores on almost all of the other measures on the SRS and WADT 
: but not on the ITPA. 
..; None ot* the interactions between method, language background, 
and sex were consistently significant on enough of the criterion 
measures to warrant any interpretations or conclusions. 
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